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withdrawn to the rest it had so richly earned.
Haig himself was forthwith summoned to London
for consultation with the War Office. The tactical
handling of the British in the battle of Ypres had
fallen almost entirely on his shoulders. The
success which he had achieved had greatly en-
hanced his reputation. It was realised that a
leader had arisen. Already there began rumours
of his succession to the Command-in-Chief if the
war continued.

At the request of the War Office he prepared
the scheme which was subsequently adopted
for the reorganisation of the troops in the field,
and the absorption of the new units, some
of which were already near the end of their
training.

At the time there was a wave of optimism, both
at home and in French and British General Head-
quarters. The Press and the politicians were
openly expressing the view that a struggle so
fierce could not endure. Haig himself did not
share the current optimism. The great German
effort had been rebuffed, a victory had been won,
but the vast power of the German Empire was
still unbroken. A long period of war with all its
vicissitudes must still be anticipated. Towards
the end of the year the British Army in France,
now greatly increased, was reorganised into groups
and army corps, and Haig was given the command
of the ist Army, comprising three army corps.
To his new Staff, on New Year's Eve, he sounded
the keynote of his own conduct: *f We can but